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SELECTION 


CHARMING feature of Heal’s Shop 

is the variety of the miscellaneous 

adjuncts of wall and table decorations, 

mirrors, cabinets, boxes, candlesticks, trays, 

vases, bowls, prints, and the like, which go 

so far to make or, if they be ill-chosen, mar 
the beauty of a house. 


A discerning visitor to Heal’s cannot fail to 
note that in the bringing together of these 
things a discriminating taste has been at 
work. It might fairly be claimed that the 
question ‘‘Is it beautiful P” has taken pre- 
cedence of ‘‘ Is it saleable P ” in this selection. 
Hence the characteristic effect. 
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PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE PAPERS. 


III. DELANE’S JOURNAL OF HIS VISIT TO 
AMERICA.—(ii.) 


THE first date in this, the continuing, in- 
stalment of Delane’s journal of his visit to 
America, in 1856, is given in the manuscript 
as Oct. 7; but it must be corrected to 
Oct. 8, which is also the date of the pre- 
ceding entry. Land is now sighted, and the 
reader may compare Delane’s letter dated 
“in sight of land Oct. 8, 1856 (11.45) ”’ in 
Mr. Dasent’s biography. Other letters, 
printed by Mr. Dasent, also bear out the 
journal. 

Oliphant leaves at Halifax, but he occurs 
again in the diary, the events recorded in 
which need little comment. It may not be 
inappropriate, however, to remind the 
reader of the Presidential election which was 
impending. Delane “had,” says his bio- 
grapher, “timed his arrival so as to be in 





New York during the Presidential election * ’ 
what he saw of the voting is recorded in his 
entry for Tuesday, Nov. 4. The elected 
candidate was James Buchanan, who had 
been nominated by the Democrats; his 
opponents were John C. Frémont (Republi- 
can) and Millard Fillmore (Whig). The 
politics of slavery coloured the election. 

Delane may now be left to continue his 
narrative :— 


Wednesday, October 7 [8].—I left off just as we 
were in sight of Nova Scotia, the first portion of 
this continent I had seen. The day was glorious 
and we ran along it from three until about 
ten P.M., when we began to enter the harbour of 
Halifax. The aspect of the country covered by 
forests of larch and Scotch fir reminded me a good 
deal of Berkshire, but my Canadian friends 
pointed out ‘“ clearings’? enough to show that 
this was no case of plantations but that the trees 
were regarded as encumbrances which every settler 
endeavoured to destroy. Halifax seems the very 
best harbour I ever saw. Easy of access, 
perfectly impregnable and secure in any wind, 
with size and deep water enough for all the ships 
in the world. We went ashore as soon as we 
could and, under the guidance of some friends of 
Miller’s, perambulated the whole town to very 
little purpose and made belief to partake of a 
splendid repast he had provided for us, but for 
which our ship’s hospitality left no excuse. 

Thursday [Oct. 9].—We left Halifax this morn- 
ing at two o'clock and left Oliphant behind us 
there, and certainly no better fellow ever landed 
in Nova Scotia. We had again motion enough 
to upset the squeamish in the Bay of Fundy, 
but I was beyond all such weakness and we had a 
very jolly day of it, ending by a great sweep for 
me at whist. In the evening we had music as 
usual, the American ladies growing intensely 
patriotic as they get near home. Much and very 
reasonable talk about slavery all day and espe- 
cially on the exclusion of the white settlers from 
the Slave States, whose great natural advantages 
are all lost to the Union for the sake of a few 
plantations which occupy not a tenth of the 
whole available surface. My informants declare 
that half Virginia is forest although it is near the 
best markets, abounds in water power, and has 
the best land and the richest land in the Union. 
Land, they say, in Chesapeake Bay is not of half 
the value it is in the Western States simply 
because the planters will tolerate no free im- 
migration. 

Friday, 9 [10].—A most lovely morning, like 
the best of Italy, heat about 75 degrees. Every- 
body half wild with delight at the idea of getting 
home, for I am one of only six who are not return- 
ing. My traps all packed early so that I had 
ample leisure to survey the approach to Boston 
which is through a labyrinth of islands, the 
number of which and the tortuous channel 
protect it much more efficiently than some very 
ill-built forts supposed to command the passage. 
I shall not attempt to describe Boston, the com- 
mercial part of which reminded me of Liverpool 
and the better part of Brussels, and sometimes of 
Bath. Both Filmore and Davis came to meet 
me at the wharf, and, after taking a cordial leave 
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of my kind Canadian friends, I find myself 
established in a small bedroom at the great 
Tremont Hotel. The waiter assigned to me was 
a Cavan lad with whom I at once established 
a friendship by talking of Farnham, Castle Coote, 
&c. The dinner was fair, the wine cruelly dear, 
but the attendance such as we never find else- 
where. We were five and we each had a waiter. 
After dinner we all went to the theatre, a very 
handsome one with immense depth of stage and 
lobbies, and long corridors, &c., on a scale pro- 
portionate to the Continent. The acting not 
over fair. After this, supper, and at last bed in 
which it seemed too much happiness to be able 
to turn round. 

Saturday [Oct. 11].—I forgot to mention that 
two young men, the precise counterpart of 
Jefferson Brick, were introduced to me last night. 
This morning, though I got up at seven, five 
cards were sent to me before I was out of bed, 
and when I went downstairs I had to undergo 
introductions from four strangers to all of whom 
I had to speak in the style of measured compli- 
ment which they all adopt. Two more came 
during breakfast and I had much ado to get to 
the bank for my money before driving out to 
Mount Auburn, in which trip Filmore, Davis and 
Jefferson Brick accompanied. It was a most 
lovely day and I never saw such a drive. The 
trees were some crimson, some scarlet, some 
only yellow and some still green, and when one 
looked down on them from an eminence the 
effect of so very beautiful and freshly painted 
houses from among the trees and so much 
brilliant water was wonderful. Back to Boston 
by Brookline and Roxbury for dinner at 2.30, 
most sumptuous fare although included in the 
two dollars a day. After dinner, a long walk 
through the park or common which some bene- 
ficent Mayor has stocked with grey squirrels 
and round which all the houses are covered with 
Virginia creeper, and then to a very bad concert 
where Parodi sang the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ 
And so to bed. 

Sunday [Oct.] 12.—More introductions and 
letters of ditto. Too Church to hear Theodore 
Parker who delivered the most brilliant address 
on the politics of the day illustrated from Scrip- 
ture I ever heard. It was just what I have 
always said our clergy should do and what 
I believe Latimer and the men of his time always 
did. Then with Mr. Andrews in a carriage to 
Bunker’s Hill which all Americans seem surprised 
to find we can bear to visit ; then to Cambridge to 
call on Professors Felton and Agassiz, and then 
back to dine with the English Consul who gave a 
party in my honour. 

Monday, 13: Albany.—Left Boston with Davis 
at 8.30, and came with him in an excellently 
managed railway 200 miles for £1 as far as 
Springfield. He thence branched off to N.Y., 
and I came on here with Theodore Parker whom 
I had heard preach so well yesterday, and who 
proved a most instructive companion. I had 
meant to go on to Whitehall, but it set in to rain 
and I ‘‘ concluded ’’ to stop here though it felt 
rather dull and lonely. However, on going down 
to dinner, I met Mr. Peabody who went into 
traptures on seeing me and we passed the butter- 





and see Van Buren tomorrow and go to a very 
grand wedding of the ‘‘ patron’”’ in the evening 
but I don’t feel much inclined to doso. At the 
dinner given to him the other day was a flag, 
‘‘The Lord loveth the cheerful giver.’’ So also: 
doth the ‘‘ receiver.’”” And a ladder was carried 
in procession with the word ‘‘ Peabody ”’ at the- 
top to signify that he,had reached the highest 
point. The thing which has hitherto struck me- 
most is the extreme kindness and friendliness of 
the people. Everybody wants me to do every- 
thing, to come and stay with them, to dine with 
them, to drive out, &c. Then the wretchedly 
clumsy carriages which seem at least a hundred 
years old. The horses are fair and well kept. 
The women yesterday were well but rather over: 
smartly dressed, with a fair show of pretty faces. 
All this district professes to be ultra-English and 
certainly the English type is prevalent. 

Tuesday [Oct.} 14.—I fear it was laziness: 
rather than design which kept me at Albany 
to-day, for at 5 I felt very little inclined to get 
up and certainly I had no reason to regret the: 
result. At breakfast, old Peabody began by 
introducing me to one Van Rensselaer who did 
the same to half-a-dozen more and I received an 
invitation in form to the wedding. Besides this: 
they sent a carriage to drive me round the town 
and we went also to see the house and grounds: 
which were like a good English country house in 
the half French half Dutch style. Then came: 
more introductions, everybody civil to excess. 
Happily I at last escaped and had a good long 
walk after dinner (3 o’clock) and saw a great deal 
that was new to me. At 7.30 we started in full 
fig for the wedding and found a string of carriages: 
that reminded one of London and about a 
hundred people, the élite of the party, already 
assembled. In the shortest possible time I was 
introduced to 28 of these and the process went 
on all night, but I could not keep count. All this: 
while things wore the appearance of an ordinary 
evening party. but at 9 a new drawing-room was 
thrown open, one of my friends dragged me into 
it, and there I saw the bride and bridegroom, 
neither over handsome, surrounded by an equak 
number of bridesmen and bridesmaids at the 
other end of the room. A kind of ring was 
formed and then a parson in a black frock coat 
began a very short address and ended by telling 
the bridegroom to put on the ring and asking the 
ordinary questions. All was then legally over, 
but there was a wish for a little more ceremony 
and so the two knelt down and the parson 
blessed them. Then everybody shook hands 
with them, the family first, and for four hours 
did they stand up and shake hands and accept 
congratulations. All this while fresh guests were 
coming until at last there were about 500—no 
really good looks, a few good dresses fresh from 
Paris, the rest ill made and ill matched in colour.. 
As to me, I had to talk until about 1 o’clock with- 
out intermission and to shake hands with fresh 
batches of friends until at last supper came, very 
handsome but a crush, then more talk in the 
midst of which I received an intimation that 
there would he a second supper when the public 
had gone. This came about 3 accompanied by 
wonderful Madeira of fabulous antiquity (quite 


beat backwards and forwards during the two} wasted on me) and at 4 I took leave of these truly 
hours the dinner lasted. 
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enough for six months. Among other civilities 
they pressed on me free passes for hundreds of 
miles of railway. 

Wednesday (Oct. 15].—Up at 6.30 and off by 
the 8.30 train by way of Saratoga, Rutland and 
Burlington to Rouse’s Point on Lake Champlain 
which we reached at 8.30—220 miles for 22 shil- 
lings—a beautiful route all the way and such 
tints on the trees as defy belief in all but actual 
eye-sight. It was a happy ‘relief that to-day 
I had no introductions and could rest my wearied 
larynx which was actually sore with such in- 
eessant talk. Dined very well at Rutland for 
two shillings, but the Liquor Law was in full 
force and I had to submit to iced water. Labou- 
chere and the gamblers. 

Thursday [Oct. 16].—Off at 8 and met in the 
train for Ogdensburg one of the Van Rensselaers 
of Albany and his wife. He introduced me to 
two others and we had a pleasant party enough 
though a most dreary forest broken only by yet 
more dreary clearings for 118 miles. Mrs. V. R. 
tells me she has lived 22 years in this wilderness 
without feeling it lonesome though the winter 
lasts five months and they have had the ther- 
mometer as high as 105 and as low as 18 below 
zero in the same year. The sight of the burnt 
and gridled trees is most melancholy and the log 
huts as bad as Irish cabins, but the people all 
had a well-fed comfortable look and there were 
lots of light waggons at every station. At 
Ogdensburg a place noted in all our frontier wars 
I found there was no boat for Montreal till next 
morning, so I started by the last floating caster 
up Lake Ontario to see the 1,000 islands. In this 
ship besides immense accommodation for pas- 
sengers, cattle waggons, &c., there was a barber’s 
shop, a _ book-seller’s, and an _ inexhaustible 
kitchen which gave us dinner and tea all com- 
prised in the two dollars I paid for a fifty miles 
journey. The Lake and the islands are wonder- 
ful but it was dark when we got to Cape Vincent 
and the place did not look promising. I went, 
however, to a house kept by a Frenchman whom 
I conciliated by asking him to drink his own 
Sauterne with me, and at 3 next morning got up 
and at 4 started back again to Ogdensburg. 

Friday [Oct. 17|.—I landed only this day week 
and in spite of delays at Boston and Albany have 
run over 800 miles. To-day we are running down 
the St. Lawrence rapids at the rate of 29 miles an 
hour, the banks rather low but covered with wood 
and the water brilliantly clear. There is not 
enough light to see the last and most formidable 
rapid, La Chine, and as I write we are being 
moored to wait for day-break. The fare for this 
run of 120 miles is $3.50 for which I have already 
had a capital dinner and supper and shall have 
breakiast to-morrow, the berths beautifully clean 
and sweet and the attendants (all Irish) complete. 
A new acquaintance on the boat assures me the 
waiters I praised so much at Albany are all 
fugitive slaves and the same is the case throughout 
Canada. 

Saturday [Oct.] 18.—Waked at day-break by 
getting up anchor, but the fog so thick we had to 
wait an hour or two before starting. It cleared 
however before 8, and by 10 we were in Montreal, 
one of the handsomest cities something like 
Coblentz, I remember. The public buildings are 
almost on the scale of Paris and all of handsome 





stone. It rained, however, all day and so it was: 


with no regret that I started in the boat at 
5 o’clock for Quebec. I bought here Macaulay’s 
last two vols. for 4s. very well got up in every 
respect. Ordered also a fur coat as the cold is 
beginning to be unpleasant. The fare to Quebec, 
180 miles, in a vessel twice as fair as the Queen’s 
yacht, $2.50, with a bed and state room fit for 
a prince and the most abundant dinner. 

Sunday [Oct. 19].—We ran the 180 miles in 
12 hours and arrived here at 5 A.M. I had never 
waked since 10 P.m., and as it was no use landed 


at such an hour ‘“ concluded ’”’ to sleep till 7..- 


I then landed and found the place in spite of its 
beautiful site with all the narrow streets and 
squalid houses of a fortress. After breakfast 
walked out to Wolfe’s monument, the platform, 
the Plains of Abraham and Wolfe’s Cove—all in 
an incessant drizzle. Then after a slight refresh- 
ment to the Falls of Montmorenci said to be 
250 ft. high. In the evening the day improved 
and the natural advantages of the place which 
are extraordinary became visible. Wolfe’s attack 
must have been a desperate one. Montgomery 
was killed in 1775 in a place far more easy of 
attack. Wolfe must evidently have retreated 
and capitulated if Montcalm had “ left him to his 
remedy ’”’ instead of coming out to fight him. 
It is but fair that he should share the monument. 


To-morrow I return by rail to Montreal (Indian . 


women aboard boat). 

Monday [Oct. 20].—Had another long walk 
and started by rail at 3 for Montreal 180 miles, 
the pass I had from Ross clearing me throughout. 
The country one continual forest as long as day- 
light lasted with only a log hut or two at the 
stations. How a railroad can ever be expected 
to pay through such a country I can’t imagine. 
The cars, however, are very good, well warmed 
and lighted so that I had no need of a coat and 
could read all the way. A long delay in crossing 
the river to Montreal in consequence of the fog. 

Tuesday [Oct. 21]: Montreal—Found my fur 
coat ready and comfortable. Went into the 
Assize Court where they were trying prisoners, 
all Indians, for burning an Indian hut. The 
witnesses, the principal of whom was a woman, 
examined by an interpreter, the language rather 
euphonious with a great deal of action, the faces 
and still more the figures of the Indians very 
peculiar. The women were in their own costume, 
the men wore the common dress of labourers but 
seemed very uncomfortable in it. The form of 
proceeding was pretty much as ours, but the 
prosecuting council, Driscoll, was in his dotage 
and the judges Lafontaine and Aylwin by no 
means up to their work. 

After lunch called on Mr. Rose who insisted on 
my going at once to his house where I soon found 
myself most comfortably installed. Ross and 
others came to dinner but the Roses are in violent 
opposition and Canadian politics ran high. ; 

Tuesday [? Wednesday, Oct. 22].—Rose drove 
me into town and I went with Ross, Galt, Hodges, 
&é., over the water of the Victoria Bridge in 
comparison with which the Britannia is a mere 
baby. In the evening a pleasant dinner-party 
including the Colonel Munro [?] of the 39th to 
whom Macdonald gave the flannels. he Roses 
very bitter against Elgin. 
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Wednesday |? Thursday, Oct. 23].—Started with 
Ross for Brockville by rail about 200 miles, then 
by steamer to Cobourg which we reached at 6 
on Thursday morning and then by rail to Toronto, 
in all 375 miles. Sir J. Robinson, C.J., with us. 

Friday, 24: Toronto.—On Lake Tor onto about 
.560 years old, but now with a population of 
60,000, handsome streets, churches, Courts, Uni- 
versity, &c. An aide from the G. G. to invite 
me for to-morrow. ‘To-day I dined to meet all 
‘the Ministry and found them pleasant fellows 
enough but a good deal below our stamp. Dinner 
excellent, win es good, and all was well served as 


>in England. 
Cc. W. B 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


FITZGERALD OF KILMEAD AND 
GERALDINE, CO. KILDARE. 


(Seo 9 S. xi. 314; xii. 115.) 


“THOMAS FITZGERALD of Kilmead, co. Kildare, 

who died there in 1762, is said to have been 
the regular descendant from the eleventh 
Earl of Kildare, according to some old 
family records in my possession, but 
I cannot find any evidence confirmatory of 
the fact, and I should be greatly obliged if 
any reader of these notes, could supply 
particulars tracing the family further back, 
and also on to the present day. 

Thomas Fitzgerald who died Mar. 13/20, 
1762, at Kilmead, co. Kildare, married . 
and had issue :— 

I. Thomas Fitzgerald of Kilmead, co. 
Kildare, was born 1720, died Sept. 17, 1801, 
aged 81, and was buried with his wife in 
Kilmead churchyard, parish of Narragh- 
more, co. Kildare. His will dated Nov. 





8, 


1799, was proved July 9, 1802, in the 
Prerogative Court, Dublin. He married, 
marriage licence dated Feb. 20, 1747, at 


St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, Rose, eldest 
dau. and coheiress of Francis Lacy, Esq., 
of the Inn’s Quay, Dublin [see mgd pedi- 
gree], and by her, who died Nov. 19, 1762, 
aged 34, and was buried in Kilmead church- 
yard, had issue :— 

1. Rose Fitzgerald, born 1748, died 
Nov. 7, 1797, at her residence in Abbey 
Street, Dublin, and was buried at St. 
Doulaghs, near Malahyde, co. Dublin. Mon- 
umental inscription says, ‘‘ Died aged 49 
years.” She married Apr. 20, 1767, her 
second cousin, as his second wife, Andrew 
Reynolds, silk manufacturer, of Dublin. 


A Memorial of Articles of Intermarriage was 
registered Aug. 19, 1767, in the Registry of 
Deeds 


Office, Henrietta Street, Dublin 


(Book 263, p. 133, no. 166871). He died 
May 8, 1788, aged 44, at his residence, 
9 West Park Street, Dublin, and was buried 
at St. Doulaghs, leaving issue two sons and 
seven daughters. [See pedigree of Reynolds 
of Rhynn, co, Leitrim. ] 

2. Anastatia Fitzgerald, cailed Anstace 
in her father’s, and Anastatia in her brother 
Thomas’s and her husband’s wills. Married 
as his second ‘wife Myles Keon of Keon- 
brook, co. Leitrim, only son of Gerald Keon 
of Brendrum, co. Leitrim. In his will dated 
May 14, 1801, and proved Feb. 6, 1811, he 
desired to be buried in the family vault in 
the Parish Church of Killtoghart, co. Leitrim. 
He had no issue by his second wife. 

3. Thomas Fitzgerald, born 1753, died 
Aug. 21, 1808, at Geraldine, near Athy, 
co. Kildare, which house he built, aged 
55 years, and was buried in Kilmead church- 
yard. His will dated Mar. 12, 1808, with 
codicil dated Aug. 15, 1808, was proved 
Apr. 14, 1809, in the Prerogative Court, 
Dublin. He left to his wife land of Geraldine 
leased to him by the Duke of Leinster. To 
his son Thomas Fitzgerald the farm of 
Geraldine, about 460 acres. To his son 
Francis Fitzgerald the farm of Kilrush 
leased to him by Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
He married in February, 1776, Elizabeth, 
dau. of Bartholomew Barnewell of Granans- 
town, co. Meath (by his wife Mary Cole ‘cf 
Brightlingsea Hall, Essex; she was married 
in 1748 and died Mar. 24, 1802), sister to 
Robert Barnewell, eighth baronet, and niece 
to Lord Trimlestown. She died Mar. 10, 
1845, aged 91, and was buried with her 
husband ; they left issue :— 

i. Thomas Fitzgerald, a colonel in the 
58th Regiment. He entered the army in 
1794/5, and accompanied Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie. He retired in 1809; and died at 
Geraldine, near Athy, Mar. 28, 1835, in the 
58th year of his age, was buried in Kilmead 
churchyard. He married Elizabeth, dau. 
of Patrick E. Murphy of Ballinacloon, and 
left issue :— 

(i.) Mary Eliza Fitzgerald who died 1888, 
having married James George Murphy ; he 
died 1858, and had issue :— 

(a) George Fitzgerald Murphy of the 
Grange, co. Meath, born Sept. 12, 1847; 
married June 3, 1884, Lady Mary Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Arthur James, 10th Earl of 
Fingall. 

(3) Thomas Fitzgerald Murphy, married 
1882, Emily, dau. of Malachi Hussey, Esq., 
D.L. of Westown, co. Dublin. hs 
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(ii.) Thomas Edward Fitzgerald, born 1829. 

(iii.) Francis Augustus Fitzgerald, born 
1834, died Jan. 20, 1903, at Seafield House. 
Monkstown, co. Dublin. Will dated July 25, 
1900 ; proved July, 1903. A captain in the 
12th Regt. He married Mary Charlotte, 
dau. of of ——. and by her left issue a 
son, Thomas Edward Joseph Fitzgerald. 

ii, Francis Fitzgerald, born 1784, died 
Apr. 22, 1810, at Dawlish Lodge, co. Devon, 
and buried in Kilmead churchyard, co. 
Kildare. Monumental inscription says: 
“Died in the 26th year of his age.”’ 

iii. Mary Fitzgerald, born July 1, 1780, 
died Aug. 3, 1806, and buried in Kilmead 
ehurchyard. 

iv. Elizabeth Fitzgerald, died Jan. 14, 
1856, buried in Kilmead churchyard. 

v. Ann Fitzgerald, born 1793, died 
June 2, 1841, in the 48th year of her age, 
and buried in Kilmead churchyard. 

vi. Rose Fitzgerald married Lawrence 
Strange. 

4. Ann (Nancy) Fitzgerald, a professed 
nun of the King Street Nunnery, Dublin. 
Called Ann in her father’s and brother’s 
wills, ; died November, 1808. 

5. Hester (Hessy) Fitzgerald, married 
May, 1785 (marriage licence dated... . 1785), 
as his second wife, Peter Delamar of Lacken, 
co. Westmeath, High Sheriff, 1773, for co. 
Westmeath. He possessed the estates of 
Killeen, Knightswood and Rathlavanagh. 
He died 1805. (See 12S. iii. 500 for Delamar 
of co. Westmeath.) 

II. Walter Fitzgerald of Gurteen and 
Ballirogan, co. Kildare. Will undated ; 
probate granted June 15, 1803, to his son 
James Walter Fitzgerald, to whom he left 
his farm of Ballirogan, also farm of Gorteen 
and Clareen, farm of Castlerow, and his 
debentures on Athy Road. He married 
Bridget Purcell, and by her left issue :— 

1. James Walter Fitzgerald of Ballirogan, 
co. Kildare, who married, marriage licence 
dated June 22, 1799, Ellen Colgan of the 

arish of Castledermott in the diocese of 

ublin. 

2. Catherine Fitzgerald, 

3. Mary Fitzgerald. 

4, Ellinor Fitzgerald. 

5. Margaret Titzgerald, married —— 
0.Reilly. 

6. Thomas Fitzgerald. 

7. Bridget Fitzgerald. 

III. Anne Fitzgerald, married —— Dunn 
of —— co. Kildare and had issue :— 

1. Thomas Dunn, rented Leinster Lodge, 











co. Kildare, and died about 1806; he mar— 
ried and had issue, two daughters. 

2, Patrick Dunn, who married and had» 
numerous issue. 

IV. Mary Fitzgerald, living in 1798;. 
married Nicholas Warren of Killeen, Queen’s : 
co., son of Capt. Nicholas Warren of Corduff, 
co. Meath, and had issue :— , 

1. James Warren of Killeen, Queen's Co. 
Will dated Nov. 15, 1797, was proved’ 
Jan. 26, 1798, in the Prerogativo Court, 
Dublin. He married Clare, dau. of Thomas* 
Moore of Dublin, and had issue, with two 
others :— 

1. Marcella Warren, married in 181], 
— Thomas, M.D. 

2. Thomas Warren, who died in France, 
1816-7. He married about 1794, Nancy 
Archdekin, and by her, who died ante 1816,. 
had eight children. 

Henry FirzGERALD REYNOLDS. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE: HAvERSTOCK 
Hitt. (See 11 S. ii. 365; vi. 77).—May 
I, as appropriate to the centenary of the 
birth of this noble woman, again refer to 
the generally accepted belief that she once - 
resided on Haverstock Hill? No local 
history, or guide book, which I have con- 
sulted offers any information on the subject. 
It would be gratifying were we able to locate - 
the house, or its site, the more so if a tablet 
could be erected thereon to chronicle so 
notable a circumstance. As we know, 
one exists on the walls of 10 South Street, 
Park Lane, where ‘‘ The Lady of the Lamp ”’ 
lived so long, and where she died in 1910. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

LENGTHY SENTENCES IN ENGLISH AND 
FrEeNcH.—The following paragraphs ap- 
peared in recent issues of The Manchester: 
Guardian, and merit a less ephemeral: 
existence than that journal could bestow 
upon them :— 

“‘In his recently published life of John Payne, - 
Mr. Thomas Wright says that a sentence of 
Payne’s, containing 603 words, is probably the 
longest sentence in the language. This falls short 
of the sentence by Hazlitt described in Meikle- 
john‘s ‘ Art of Writing English’ as ‘ probably the 
longest sentence in any author, ancient or 
modern.’ Writing of Coleridge in ‘ The Spirit of- 
the Age,’ Hazlitt spun out a sentence of one 
hundred and ten lines, with only one semicolon to 
break it. Lamb’s favourite, ‘that princely 
woman, the thrice-noble Margaret Newcastle,’ 
beats even this record. In the Duchess of New- 
castle’s ‘True Relation of My Birth, Breeding, 
and Life,’ will be found a sentence that extends 
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ever four hundred lines. The whole work, con- 
-sisting of thirty. pages, contains only sixteen 
- sentences.”” 

‘‘ French prose affords a parallel to the long- 
drawn-out sentence by Hazlitt. In the seventh 
volume of the elder Dumas’s ‘Impressions de 
Voyage’ there is a sentence dealing with Ben- 
-venuto Cellini which spreads over three pages, 
and totals 108 lines. It contains 195 verbs, 122 
proper names, 68 commas, and 60 semi-colons. 
This, according to M. Charles Nauroy, is the 
ongest sentence in the French language. Evi- 
dently neither Hazlitt nor Dumas’ would have 
endorsed Mr. Frederic MHarrison’s advice to 
literary aspirants. ‘ It is a good rule for a young 
writer,’ says Mr. Harrison, ‘ to avoid more than 
twenty or thirty words without a full stop, and 
not to put more than two commas in each sentence, 
-so that the clauses should not exceed three. 
There is no positive law. A fine writer can easily 
place in a sentence a hundred words, and five or 
six minor clauses with their proper commas and 
colons. Ruskin was wont to toss off two or three 
hundred words and 28 commas without a pause.’ ”’ 

Long-winded sentences are the pest of 
too many books by practised as well as by 
neo-writers. There may be no_ positive 
(law against such an irritating custom, but 
there should be an unwritten one. Weari- 
ness and obscurity, involving reading and 
re-reading, are the aggravating resultants 
to the reader, frequently ending in a 
_ deserved rejection of the book in sheer dis- 
gust. Even Victor Hugo, in his otherwise 
admirable ‘ Notre-Dame de Paris,’ is over- 
given to prolix sentences here and there, 
though happily, not sufficiently obtrusive to 
-excite irritation. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Maerige ry AvuGury.—According to the 
~*Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th edition, 
vol. xvii. p. 393, superstition in Europe 
*“as to the appearance of the pie still survives 
even among many educated persons, and there 
are several versions of a rhyming adage as to the 
various turns of luck which its presenting itself, 
either alone or in company with others, is 
supposed to betoken, though all agree that the 
sight of a single pie presages sorrow.”’ 

And from 1? 8S. v. 5 we learn of an Irish 
belief that it is unlucky to see one magpie, 
but lucky te see two. The Chinese differ 
from the Europeans in regarding the mag- 
pie’s ealls auspicious, quite unconcerned 
with the number of the bird, which, there- 
fore, they have named Hi-tsioh (Joyous Pie). 
In the second century B.c. Luh Kia (for 
whose lifo see 11 S. ii. 145) opined the mag- 
pies babbles to foretell the arrival of a 


bearcr of happv news (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
1703, tom. cdxxiii). 
KumaGcusu MINAKATA. 











—aAllow me 
to add to the list given at 11 S. vii. 490 the 


DouBLE FLOWERS IN JAPAN. 


following names culled from  Iwasaki’s 
*‘Honz6 Dzufu,’ 1828 :— 
‘* Lilium elegans; LZ. tigrinum; Belamecanda 


Houttuynia cordata ; Lychnis Senno; 
japonicum; Anemone  altaica ; 
A. faccida ; Potentilla fragarioides ; Prunus Ar- 
meniaca, var. Ansu; Cydonia japonica; var. 
pygmaea ; H ydrang gea opuloides, var. pubescens ; : 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis ; Aquileyia sibirica, var. 
flabellata ; A. Buergeriana ; Wistaria floribunda ; 
Calystegia hederacea ; Taraxacum platycurpum ; 
Rhododendron obtusum ; R. dilatatum. 


At the above reference, col. 1, 1. 4 from 
bottom, for Pharbitis hederacea read Phar- 
bitis Nil. KumaAausu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


punctata ; 
Chelidonium 


Sign Parntine. (See ante, p. 226).—As 
interest in this branch of painting has been 
aroused by Prince Albert’s speech at the 
Royal Academy banquet. would it not be 
possible to get together the names of famous 
painters who for their own amusement 
turned their hands—probably on wet days 
to such work? David Cox’s Oak for the 
hotel at Bettws-vy-Coed is the best known 
as having been the subject of a protracted 
lawsuit. Of scarcely less interest was the 
signboard of the George Inn at Wargrave-on- ~ 
Thames. One side was painted by Stacey 
Marks, and the other (I think) by George L. 
Leslie, both of whom became Royal Acade- 
micians. There are probably many others 
scattered over the country, though probably 


few that have not been “restored,” i.e, 
destroyed. L. G. R. 
ANCIENT DerEDs.—Among a mass of 


deeds found recently in an outhouse here is 
the Grant of Administration de bonis non, 
with the will annexed of Thomas Thomas of 
St. Magnus the Martyr, London, tailor. 
The will is dated June 2, 1602. The date of 
death and of the ¢ Grant of Probate is not 
stated. The Grant of Administration is 
dated Nov. 25, 1644. 

The Grant begins :— 

“Carolus Dei gratid Anglie Scotie Francie et 
Hibernie Rex fidei Defensor, &c., dilecto subdito 
nostro Willelmo Thomas....salutem.”’ 

After the usual recitals it engages the 
Administrator to return an inventory in 
‘«* Curiam Prerogativi nostri Cant,” and ends: 

‘* Teste Nathan Brent militi Legum Doctore 
Curie nostre Prerogative Cant. Magistro sive 
Custode apud London vicesimo quinto die mensis 
Novembris anno regni nostri Vicesimo annoque 
Domini 1644°.—Johannes Abbott, Registrarius.” 
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A large portion of the seal appended | how old itis. 1¢ represents the above group 
remains, bearing the royal arms—the small |and is in every particular the same as 


-counterseal bears, on a shield, a wyvern. | Edelinck’s engraving. Could this be the 


This Grant was a puzzle until I noticed that | original of Edelinck’s engraving ? Could it 
‘the date of it was after Archbishop Laud |be a copy of the original on the plaster ? 
had been impeached and shortly prior to his |Or a copy of any copy in colour if such 


-execution. exists ? The shadows are very dark, one 


I presume that upon his impeachment | horse in high relief. Unless Edelinck him- 
the was suspended from his functions, and | self supplied the strength and depth of tone, 
‘the officials had to find some formula under | it seems scarcely likely to be a copy of @ 
which their duties could be performed, | sketch ; and unless the painter supplied the 
I have not found, however, by what au-| colouring, it seems equally little likely to 
thority the change was made. be a copy of an engraving. B. N. M. 


Is there e or i re 
any place where the ancient!  [rewry : OrtGIn or Tae NAME IN IRELAND. 
forms of Grants in the Prerogative Court m™ . TS ae ea ‘ ’ 
ae veteneved nd eam 1 mi lied. Tl —The pedigrees in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry 
nay alge a a ‘© | are reliable as far as they go :— 
officials in the Registry at Somerset House : ee i M Traditi 
have no copies of the Grants made. 1. Lewin of Cloghans, co. Mayo. — Tradition 
ee makes them descendants of a Captain James Lewin 
I shall be glad to know whether this is @| who accompanied Bingham in 1586. The most 
novel subject. I wonder whether a similar peokanhs ancestor would appear to be Lieut. John 
procedure was adopted for London during | Lewin, who reti ed from Captain Denny’s Company 
the suspension of Bishop Compton. at ‘Tralee, co. Kerry, in 1589. The Kerry surname 
Hewny H. B es Carrique” figures as a Christian name in the 
Middlet et Se OTRAMLES. Lewinfamily. The Cromwellian transplantee from 
Middleton, Hassocks, Sussex. Croom, ¢». Limerick, 1653, Thos. Lewin, is the tirst 
ascertained an sestor. 
2. Ross-Lewin of Ross-Hill, co. Clare.—They 
Oueries oe said = be a later ae ae the _— 
si. bi Northumbrian stock as that of Cloghans, and the 
We must request correspondents desiring in- | twohave frequently intermarried. The first settler 





formation on family matters of only private interest | in Ireland was Robert Lewin, Lieut. in Lord 


to affix their nimes and addresses to their queries, | Donegal’s Regiment (1693-1697). He is mentioned 


in order that answers may be seat to them direct. in the will of Geo. Rosse of Fort Fergus, 1699, as 
recently deceased. His son John then under 15 


‘ was to take the name Ross. 

F pps Ay wali ea ae Any information as to the earlier descent 
Somtoan ef Pg Battle of pena se npr is |} and English connection of these families will 
. - : ere © be welcomed. Also any indication of Regi- 
sin aM icvee Bons standard in whieh the | mental Rolls or other records of Lord 
orses are biting each other's throats. | Donegal’s (first) Regiment, which was dis- 

This, I suppose, was that part of Leonardo’ | banded 1697. Where was “Norther,” co 
design whieh he painted at Florence on | Dost ? Th li 6 lea " ai 

plaster, but which was effaced. Edelinck ! sie ies 2 ee. yet re 

; | lished in Houghton’s ‘ History of Northum- 


made an engraving of the group, and I am > ee 
; é : nd by tl urtees Society afford 
anxious to know from what he made it, berland * a by, the S ile y 
no clue as to Irish branches. 





as'I conclude that the original had then Joux Wanpetz 
disappeared. If so, was the engraving made ‘ ‘ ams 
from any preliminary designs or paintings The Abbey, Shanagolden, co. Limerick. 


left by Leonardo or his pupils, or from @/ \f{usonrus.—Mr. W. Gurney Benham in 
we tA — from the original work on the | «Cassell’s Book of Quotations’ at p. 154 
plaster? If froma copy; would it be from quotes Nicholas Grimoald’s ‘ Musonius, the 
one of the seven copies mentioned by Mr. Philosopher’s Saying ’ :— 
H. Pp. Horne in. his ; Life of Leonardo da In working well, if travail you sustain, 
Vinci ’ ( Artists Library,” No. 9) as being | Into the wind shall lightly pass the pain ; 
known to exist (one being in his own | But of the deed the glory shall remain, E 
possession) ? Are these seven copies draw- ~ a erlang hala eg alata 
2 Sie ee - n working wrong, if ple you ¢ ’ 
ot “pe paintings in colour? Where are The pleasure soon shall fade, and void as vain ; 

7 , reba : : But of the deed throughout the life the shame 

I have an oil painting which was bought | Endures, defacing you with foul defame. 
bya member of our family on the Continent | But at p. 676 he regards as anonymous the 
over a hundred years ago, but I do not know ‘saying, “Si quid feceris honestum cum 
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Jabore, Jabor abit, honestum manet. Si 
quid feceris turpe cum voluptate, voluptas 
abit, turpitudo manet.”’ 

H. K. St. J. S. has very kindly sent me 
the following passage from Aulus Gellius 
(‘ Noct. Att.,’ X. i.) :— 

** Adolescentuli cum etiam tum in scholis essemus, 
évOupnudriov hoe Graecum quod apposui dictum 
esse a Musonio philosopho audiebamus, et, quoniam 
vere atque luculente dictum, verbisque est brevibus 
et rotundis vinctum, perquam libenter meminera- 
mus :— : 

” re x err le , 

av Te mpagys KaAdv peta Tovov, O pev TOVES 
duxeTet, TO de Kaddv peverr av Te TOUTS 
durxpov peta HdSovins, Td pev 7dv dtxeTar, TO de 
durypov peéver, 

He adds that “‘ Aulus Gellius goes on to 
show that the maxitn had been anticipated 
by Cato at ( ? the siege of) Numantia.”’ 

I should be obliged to any one who has 
access to Peerlkamp, ‘C. Musonii Rufi 
Reliquiz et Apophthegmata’ (Harlemi, 
1822), and would inform me whether the 
saying is given in that work in Greek or in 
Latin or in both languages ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[The passage supplied by H. K. Str. J. S.— 
including the words quoted from Musonius— 
will be found at p. 273 f. of Peerlkamp’s ‘C, 
Musonii Rufi Reliquiae et Apophthegmata.’ The 
reference given there is to Aulus Cellius ‘ Noct. 
Att.,’ xvi. i. Cato’s Latin words to the same 
effect run thus: ‘“ Cogitate cum animis vestris, si 
quid vos per Jaborem recte feceritis ; labor ille a 
vobis cito recedet, bene factum a vobis, dum 
vivitis, non abscedet. sed si qua per volup- 
tatem nequiter feceritis; voluptas cito abibit, 
nequiter factum illud apud vos semper manebit.”’ 

This ‘“sententia,’” Aulus Gellius says, ‘ etsi 
laxioribus paulo longioribusque verbis compre- 
hensa est,....quoniam tamen priore tempore 
antiquiorque est, venerabilior videri debet.” 
The criticism as to looseness and length might 
apply to Grimoald’s rendering in comparison with 
Herbert’s expression of the same thought : 
1f thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains : 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains.] 


MARRIAGE OF Covsrins.—Is there any law 
or regulation ecclesiastical or secular against 
the marriage of (a) first cousins ; (b) second 
cousins ? ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Tue Use oF THE Royat ARMS ON War- 
Memoria Boarps.—My query is on similar 
lines to that of G. R. H. at ante, p. 250, 
though diflering in details. Would it be 
illegal to place the Royal Arms of England 
over the Roll of Honour in the Assembly 
Hall cf a school, in memory of those old 
boys who have given their lives for their 
King in the Great War ? C. H. H. 








Str Francis Bacon anp Sim FRANcIs* 
GopoLtPHiIn.—During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth Sir Francis Bacon (afterwards 
Lord Verulam) and Sir Francis Godolphin 
(son of Thomas Godolphin of Godolphin in. 
Cornwall, by his first wife MKatherine,. 
daughter of Edmund Bonython of Bonython. 
also in Cornwall) were, in relation to some: 
matter, appointed a Commission of Enquiry. 
The originaf report, signed by both, is 
included, I believe, in the archives cf the 
Record Office or the British Museum. If. 
any of your readers could locate this docu- 
ment I should feel greatly obliged. 

UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


‘An APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE OF THE 
Ricut Hon. W. E. GuapstTone; oR, THE 
New Po.itics.’—This book was published. 
by Ward & Downey in 1885, price, I think, 
7s. 6d. Who was the author? There is, 
I think, evidence in the book that Louis: 
Jennings was not the author. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


DunsmMorRE Famity.—I should be very 
grateful to any correspondent who could 
give me information concerning the earlier 
history of the Dunsmore (or Dunsmure) 
family. put 

A branch of this family was settled near 
the Scottish Border about the year 1630. 

A. H. DINSMORE. 

Bushmills, co. Antrim. 


LeirH.—Who was the wife of George 
Leith, 7th Laird of Barnes, co. Aberdeen 
(d. ante 1506), whose dau. Janet married 
(1) Alexander Seton of Meldrum, (2) (after 
April 24, 1523), James Gordon, 3rd Laird of’ 
Abergeldie (killed at Pinkie, Sept. 10, 1557) ? 

H. PirtE-GORDON. 

20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


RosBert DE MoriteEy AND ROBERT DE 
Montatt.—In the great gift, by charter 
dated Oct. 1, 1337, to William, Earl of 
Salisbury of the reversion to the vast lands 
in many places of Robert de Montalt, 
Steward of Chester, given by the latter (for 
want of issue and in his lifetime) to Isabel, 
Queen of England for life (with reversion to 
John “of Eltham” Duke of Cornwall, 
died 1336, s.p.), mention is made of certain 
other lands which the Queen held for life 
by the gift of Robert de Morley, “‘ kinsman. 
and heir” of Robert de Montalt. The 
latter died s.p. in 1329, and his wife Emma. 
had predeceased him. His inquisition also. 
states that Robert de Morley was his next 
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heir (Cal. Inq. Ed. ITI. No. 471). How was 
this relationship made out? Robert de 
Morley, Admiral of the Fleet, was the son 
of William de Morley, and married Hawise 
sister and heir of John, Lord Marshal, of 
Hingham, Norfolk, and, secondly, Joan de 
Tyes. Emma wife of Robert de Montalt 
was widow of Ric. FitzJohn of Shaldford, 
co. Surrey. The wife of William de Morley 
may have been a Montalt. 
R. StTEwART-Brown. 
Fairoaks, Bromborough, Cheshire. 


Burton Famitirs.—Whilst compiling a 
pedigree, embracing traceable collaterals, 
of the Burtons of Wakefield, co. Yorke, 
I have come across traces of persons of this 
name living at Islington, and wish to 
ascertain whether there was any other than 
an accidental connexion between the two 
houses ?. My reason for asking this question 
is that Sir John Burton, kt., of Wakefield 
and Soho Square (born 1744, died 1809), 
was buried at St. Mary’s, Islington, together 
with his first wife, Honor Harvey Thursby, 
(born 1740, died 1776), his second wife, 
Philippa Irnham Foster, or Forster (born 
1773, died 1823), and the infant son of the 
last-named, John Burton (1801). 

According to * A History and Topography 
of the Parish of St. Mary, Islington,’ by 
Samuel Lewis, junior (London, 1842), the 
following were churchwardens : Walter Bur- 
ton, 1702/3; Thomas Burton, 1760 (died 
Dec. 25, 1760, aged 50); James Burton, 
1789/90 ; and Francis Burton, 1800/1 
(born June 11, 1747, died Jan. 23, 1802). 

These names and dates do not agree with 
any members of the Wakefield family that 
I am aware of as yet. 

F. Gorpon Roe. 


THE Krne’s ASTROLOGER.—Has the office 
of king’s astrologer been yet abolished. 
It was in existence in 1852 (1 S. v. 370), 
and was then held by a Mr. Gadbury of 
Bristol, an auctioneer. It is stated to be a 
hereditary office. Jd. TR. 


Manor oF Frinton.—I have recently 
added a brass piece to my collection of 
tokens, reading on obv., ‘‘ Manor of Frinton ” 
between a floral device ; rev., “ Iohn Rice”’ 
between a floral device. I have placed it 
with my Essex series as I know of no place 
of the name except that close to Walton- 
on-the-Naze. It has the appearance of the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
I shall be glad to know if anything relating 





to the Manor has been published and also 

the date when John Rice was connected 

with it, presumably either as Lord or 

Steward. WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 
74 Broad Street Avenue, E.C.2. 


Harry Gorpon: ‘THE LAST OF THE 
Battap Srncers.’’—In Douglas Jerrold’s 
Illuminated Magazine for November, 1843, 
there is an article by J. 8. on ‘The Last of 
the Ballad Singers,’ in which we are told :— 

‘*When shall the elder sort of itinerant vocalists 
Reaves find a representative, save in the village of 
— and save in the person of Harry Gordon, last 
scion of an ancient stock—sole relic of primitive 
ballad-singers ?”’ 

Was Harry a real person, or is he only a 
fanciful portrait ? J. M. Buttocn#. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


TitLtE oF Sona WantTED.—Who knows 
the title of the following song ?— 
iver of thee I am fondly dreaming 
Thy gentle voice my spirit can cheer 
Thou art the star that mildly beaming 
Shone o’er my path when all was dark and drear, 
Ah never till life and memory perish 
Shall I forget how dear thou art to me. 
R. Houwr«k H.z.n. 
Meppel, Holland. 


EpwiIn ATHERSTONE’S BIRTHPLACE.— 
Where was this once well-known poet born ? 
In the brief notice of him in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
this fact is not stated though it is recorded 
that he was born on Apr. 17, 1788, and died 
at Bath on Jan. 29, 1872. 

RussELL MARKLAND. 


‘LUCRETIA; OR, CHILDREN OF NIGHT,’ 
By Lorp Lytron.—I have always under- 
stood that this novel was founded by the 
noble author on fact, and that the notorious 
poisoner, and artist, Thomas Griffiths Wain- 
wright (1794-1852) is represented by Gabriel 
Honoré Varney. But who are the originals 
of Dalibard and his wife Lucretia? Or 
must we exclude the latter ? 

In the Preface to the first edition of 
‘ Lucretia,’ &c. (1846), the author wrote :— 

“IT became acquainted with the histories of Two 
criminals existing in our own age—so remarkable, 
whether from the extent and darkness of the guilt 
committed—whether from the glittering accom- 
plishments and lively temper of the one, the pro- 
found knowledge and intellectual capacities of the 
other, &c.” 

He adds :— 

‘Incredible as it may seem the crimes herein re 
lated took place within the last seventeen years 
There has been no exaggeration as to their extent 
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no gteat departure from their details, the means 
employed (even the instrument of the poisoned ring) 
have their foundation in literal facts.’ 

I shall be obliged for any reliable infor- 
mation, which will identify Mons. Dale- 
bard, and, if possible, Lucretia Clavering. 
The supposition that the latter is meant for 
Mrs. Wainwright I can hardly think 
probable. 

Lord Lytton certainly adds “that he has 
no authority to suppose that the criminals 
knew each other in real life.”’ 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


THE CRUCIFIXION IN ART: THE SPEAR- 
wounD.—In modern plaster casts by the 
best Italian workmen, the spear-wound in 
the figure of Christ is to be found on the 
left side; but in all the old Masters now 
exhibited at the National Gallery—both in 
pictures of the Crucifixion and of St. Francis 
—the wound is on the right side. These are 
mostly dated from c. 1420-1500. There are 
no examples of the reverse, and where the 
left side only is visible there is no wound 
mark. Why this difference ? 

Watter E. Gawrnorp. 

16 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


**Ourpa ”’ IN PERiopicaL LITERATURE.— 
In a pencilled note to a statement that none 
of Ouida’s novels appeared in periodical 
publications, it is recorded that Colburn’s 
New Monthly Maaazine contained some of 
her novels. Can this be verified by one of 
your readers who happens to live near 
where this publication is available ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Witt1am Wicutwick. — What is the 
parentage of William Wightwick of New 
Bond Street (d. 1884, aged 76, will proved 
P.C.C., 1884), whose daughter Emma m. 
George Du Maurier in 1862? He was in 
partnership with one John Augustus Brooks, 
and as this latter had a second cousin, 
Humphrey Wightwick of Henley-on-Thames 
(d. 1807, will proved P.C.C., 1807), only son 
of William W., of Burford, co. Oxon, and 
Elizabeth Brooks of Upton, co. Oxon, I had 
hoped to have proved a relationship, but 
have not succeeded. Humphrey W. appears 
to have had no children. William W. of 


Burford had a brother John of 24 Ludgate 
Street, a liveryman. Painter Stainers Co., 
whose name appears in the London Directory 
I have not found his will. 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


1780-1807. 


JESUIT COLLEGES IN ENGLAND.—A com- 
munity of Welsh Jesuit fathers flourished at 
the Cwm in Llanrothal parish, five miles 
distant from Pontrilas, Herefordshire, who 
are stated to have issued tracts in Welsh, 
information as to which would oblige. In 
the particular locality specified there was 
founded one of three English Jesuit colleges 
flourishing in 1660, The College Sancti Navarri, 
and knowledge as to how long it flourished 
is desired. Where were the other two 
kindred buildings simultaneously existent ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Frogs anp Toaps IN HERALDRY.— 
Charles Dickens in All the Year Round, 
Aug. 1, 1874, says the early kings of France 
had three frogs on their banners and armour. 
I see the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ also 
menticns (under Heraldry) three toads on a 
coat of arms for Botreaux—from an old 
French word signifying a small toad. What 
is the origin of this charge? Are there 
other instances of it 7 D. W. Y. 





Replies. 
OLD STAINED GLASS 
(12 8. vi. 188, 231, 281). 


1. In reply to Mr. Dopson’s further in- 
quiries re the lost Winchester glass, I think 
he will find that my original statement was 
quite correct. Dr. Williams was never 
Warden of Winchester College. He was 
headmaster of Winchester until the end of 
1835, and in 1840 became Warden of New 
College. He died in 1860. 

The Warden of Winchester College at the 
time that the glass from New College was 
given to Bradford Peverell Church was 
Robert Speckott Barter. 

2. Although not a member of any of the 
learned Societies named by Mr. Dopson 
perhaps I may be permitted to reply to his 
second question. The statement that there 
is Winchester glass at Ludlow appears to 
have originated with Archdeacon Lloyd, @ 
former rector of St. Mary’s Church, Shrews- 
bury. In his book on the history of the 
latter church, he states that a window 
contains 
“two figures copied with considerable success 
from old glass in the chancel of Ludlow parish 
church which was brought early in the last 
century from Winchester, when Messrs. Betton & 





Clevedon, Grove Road, Sutton. 





Evans of Shrewsbury were engaged in filling with 
modern glass many windows in the Cathedral 
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and College of that city. The figures are those 
of St. George and St. Barbara.”’ 

A somewhat difterent version of the story 
is given by Mr. Henry Weyman, F.S.A., in 
his useful little Guide to the ancient glass 
in Ludlow Church. He says that in a south 
choir window are 
“two notable figures, those of St. Barbara and 
St. George which are said to have been brought 
from Winchester Cathedral early in the last 
century, and from which according to a state- 
ment of the late Archdeacon Lloyd, the Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, the figures of these 
Saints in a lancet window in that church have 
been copied. If, as is probably the case, some of 
the glass of these windows came from Winchester, 
it was brought here by Mr. Evans, who restored 
this window and the adjoining one on the east in 
1854 for the Hon. R. H. Clive and the Baroness 
Windsor, and who was known to have ‘ restored ’ 
much of the Winchester glass—substituting new 
glass for the old.” 

It will be noticed that the two accounts 
differ considerably, the former merely 
stating that the figures of St. George and 
St. Barbara were brought from Winchester ; 
the latter distinctly stating that they came 
from the Cathedral, in addition to confusing 
Messrs. Betton & Evans’s work at the 
College in 1821-29, with the modern memorial 
windows that they inserted in the nave of 
the Cathedral. 

Unfortunately for inquirers none of these 
claims can now be accepted. The windows 
containing the disputed glass were photo- 
graphed, and the figures of St. George and 
St. Barbara found to differ in every par- 
ticular from anything either in the Cathedral 
or elsewhere in Winchester, while agreeing 
very closely in style with the rest of the 
glass in Ludlow. 

The same remark applies to the ‘St. 
John with cup,” and other figures said to 
have been taken from Winchester College 
Chapel. In addition to being photographed 
they were carefully measured by a_ pro- 
fessional glass painter, and found to be too 
big to fit the Chapel windows. 

A notable feature of much of this Ludlow 
glass is that the borders of the robes worn 
by the figures are enriched with inserted 
“iewels.”” This form of ornamentation, 
which did not come into practice until the 
second half of the fifteenth century, appears 
prominently in the disputed panels, but 
does not occur in any figure at Winchester. 
It might also be added that the orginal 
figure of St. John with cup from Winchester 
College Chapel is now at South Kensington ! 

Joun D. LE Covurevr. 


Winchester. 








According to Mr. H. E. Forrest’s, very 
interesting little book, ‘The Old Houses 
of Shrewsbury,’ second edition 1912, 
‘*Gibbons’s Mansion, an ancient _half- 
timber building now disused and much 
decayed,’’ standing between the Wyle Cop 
and Dogpole, “acquired fame in more 
recent times as the workshop of Betton & 
Evans, glass-stainers.’? A drawing of the 
** scanty remains ”’ of this house is reproduced 
on p. 80 of Mr. Forrest’s work. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 





‘NORTHANGER ABBEY’ (12 8S. vi. 273).— 
The classic passage on this point of nomen- 
clature is chap. xix. of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
showing the care that was taken in the 
selection of his name. His father’s opinion 
was that ‘there was a strange kind of 
magic bias, which good or bad names, as he 
called them, irresistibly impressed upon our 
characters and conduct.’’ Mr. Shandy re- 
garded Jack, Dick, and Tom as ‘“ neutral 
names,’’ neither good nor bad in influence. 
But general opinion has, I think, regarded 
Richard as a reckless, casual fellow, apt to 
go to the bad. See the career of our English 
kings of that name. 

The novelist, who is free to name his own 
characters, has followed this tradition on 
the whole, though, of course, it is difficult to 
generalise on such a point without extensive 
research. But I recall the wild and lovable 
Richard of ‘Ready-money Mortiboy,’ the 
excesses of Mr. Richard Swiveller, and the 
misfortunes of Richard Feverel. ‘The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel,’ as it has been said, 
starts like a book which should end well, 
and then at the end disappoints us. Perhaps 
we should have guessed the end all along, 
since the hero was a Richard. 

English folklore gives us ‘‘ As crooked, 
queer, or curst as Dick’s hatband,”’ a phrase 
common in many counties, said of any 
person or thing that is well-nigh impossible 
to manage. The phrase is, or was, used in 
the North of England by young people who 
are very talkative or boastful. See 8th S. 
xii. 37, and other references to ‘N. & Q,,’ 
collected at p. 98 of ‘Intensifying Similes 
in English,’ by T. H. Svartengven. 

Richard, owing to the fame of the Lion- 
Heart, has been since early times a popular 
name in England, and ranks fourth among 
a half-dozen favourite names in medieval 
times (Weekley, ‘The Romance of Names,’ 
p- 58-9). 
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Mr. Shandy’s theory is not quite dead 
yot, for in a lively book, ‘Omniana: the 
Autobiography of an Irish Octogenarian,’ 
the author, Mr. J. F. Fuller, complains that, 
having been named James, he could not 
expect to reach the highest distinction in 
life. V. R. 


A topical allusion no doubt to ‘ Poor 
Richard,’”’ a pseudonym used by Benjamin 
Franklin in his series of almanacs, in which 
he inculecated thrift, temperance, cleanliness, 
and other virtues. The French equivalent 
was ‘‘ Bonhomme Richard,’”’ a name given 
in honour of Franklin to a French ship, with 
which Capt. Paul Jones fought the British 
man-of-war Serapis, off Flamborough Head 
in August, 1779. N. W. Hux. 


‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary’ has 
“Poor Richard’s Sayings,’ maxims from 
almanacs issued by Benjamin Frankiin with 
‘Poor R.’ as pseudonym.” This would 
seem to explain Jane Austen’s allusion. 

Dr. Johnson is reported by Mrs. Piozzi to 
have said of a friend :— 

** He will not talk, sir, so his learning does no 
good and his wit, if he has it, gives us no pleasure. 
Out of all his boasted stores, I never heard him 
force but one word, and that word was Richard.” 
What is the explanation of this one word ? 
See John Adams's ‘Elegant Anecdotes,’ 
3rd edn. (London, 1794), at p. 111. 

JOHN P. WAINEWRIGHT. 


FUNERAL PARLOUR (12 S. vi. 272).—The 
hrase comes, apparently, from America. 
s the thing any more than an undertaker’s 

office or waiting-room ? I remember visit- 
ing one at Chicago in 1893; there was a 
comic paper, as at a dentist’s, to cheer the 
clients. 

Pe a *‘N.E.D.’ under “ Parlour,’ B.1.4, 


“U.S. (Commercial cant.) An elegantly or 
showily fitted apartment, for some special business 
or trade use, as a misfit parlor, oyster parlor, 
phetographer’s parlor, tonsorial parlor, etc.” 

The orly reference given is ‘The Century 
I. ctionary,’ 1890. To these examples might 
be added “dental parlor” and, I think. 
** ice-cream parlor.” Epwarp BEnsty. 


Is this expression more than euphemistic ? 
To speak of assembling “at the under- 
takers ’’ would be to use a word which is of 
too ead a livery. 

T have seen the word “ mortician ’’ used 
cn & signboard in America in order to avoid 





writing ‘“undertaker.”? It is not to be 
found in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Do not unqualified dentists describe their 
premises as “Dental Parlours ”’ in order to 
avoid using a description of themselves to- 
which they may not be entitled? Lest 
this be libellous, let me add that I have no. 
possible offender in mind. 

I have also heard the description ‘“ Ton- 
sorial Artist ’’ used in all seriousness. 

W. R. C. 


Roya Oak Day (12 8. vi. 293).—It was 
once the custom at Eton for the boys to 
wear sprigs of oak in their button-holes on 
Royal Oak Day. Custom demanded that 
these sprigs should contain at least one 
oak-apple, and that the apples should be 
detached from the sprig, and dropped on the: 
floor precisely as the clock struck twelve. 
As the hour always sounded while the 
Fellow-in-residence was in the middle of 
his sermon on the benefits of the’ glorious 
Restoration, the noise echoing through the 
chapel was considerable. 

I believe that this custom died out soon 
after the abolition of the State Service for 
Restoration Day. IsATIs. 


Two Oup Pistots (12 S. vi. 274).—Robert 
Place was made lieutenant of the 77th Foot, 
Aug. 26, 1806, and was its senior captain in 
1817, from July 13, 1809, junior major, 
Mar. 11, 18]9, and senior major, Dec. 26, 
1822, till he went on half-pay of lieutenant- 
colonel. Unattached May 19, 1825, but 
returned to full-pay as junior lieutenant- 
colonel of the 2nd Queen’s Royal Regts. of 
Foot, Feb. 9, 1826, and was so in the Army 
List dated Feb. 1, 1828, but he seems to 
have been junior lieutenant-colonel of the 
41st Foot, Aug. 30, 1827, till his death (his 
suecessor being app. Jan. 18, 1828), and the 
Army List, 1829, gives his name in the list 
of deaths for 1828 as Lieut.-Col. Place, 41 F. 

Thomas Welsh had the local rank of 
lieutenant-colone! in the East Indies, Jan. 1, 
1798 (Army List, 1817), but his name was 
left out 1821 or 1822. He and the Com- 
mander of the Dooab Field Force were pro- 
bably in the H.E.1.C.S. army. aa 

W. R. WILLIAMS. 


Orway (12 8. vi. 273).—In Dalton’s: 


Army Lists, vii., viii., are references to 
eight Otways then in the army, the heads 
being Col. James Otway of Kent, who m, 
Lady Bridget Feilding, second dau. of Basil, 
4th Earl of Denbigh, and was colonel, 
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9th Foot, 1718, tillJhe d. Dec. 23, 1725; and 
General Charles Otway, colonel 35th Foot, 
1717, till he d. Aug. 6, 1764, xt. 78. Charles 
Otway, ‘‘son of the General,’’ who d. at 
Romden, Kent, Jan. 30, 1767, was, I suggest, 
the Charles James Otway, major, 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, Feb. 9, 1741, ‘‘ doubtless 
son of Col. James Otway of same Regt ”’ 
(Dalton, viii. 202), and, if so, would not be 
“son of the General,” but query, his nephew. 

Francis Otway, ensign Yth Foot, Nov. 8, 
1718, was the “ Lieut.-Col. in the Guards,”’ 
who d. July 1, 1762, and three other Otways, 
Thomas, Stephen, and Joseph also joined 
the 9th in 1718, 1720, and 1721. What the 
exact relationship between them was I should 
like to ascertain, but presumably the 
younger men were sons or nephews either of 
Col. James or General Charles Otway. 
I take it that the two first mentioned in the 
query were sons of the General, and identical 
with the Charles and Eaton Otway re- 
spectively made ensigns in the 35th Foot on 
Jan. 8, 1731/2, and Apr. 25, 1736 (Irish 
Commission Registers). A successor was 
app. June 1, 1739, vice Charles Otway, 
deceased. who wouid be the ‘‘ Capt. Otway, 
son of the Brigadier,’ who d. Dec. 6, 1738, 
The Gent. Mag. at this time having a 
penchant for conferring its brevet of cap- 
tain upon the subalterns mentioned in its 
pages. His brother, Eaton Otway, made 
lieutenant, May 10, 1742, and Captain 
Oct. 28, 1745, but res. Apr. 22, 1749, was 
probably the “Capt. Otway, son of the 
General,’’ who d. Oct. 19, 1764 (Gent. Mag.). 

W. R. Writ1iaMs. 


A ‘CHINESE ’’ Gorpon Eprrapn (12 S. 
vi. 272, 299).—Mr. Prerpornt has solved the 
diffeulty. In a second edition of the 
‘Epitaphs’ he will find that E. D. A. M., 
the real author of the epitaph, attributed by 
Sir Reginald Wingate to Tennyson, was 
Mr. E. D. A. Morshead. For the sake of 
bibliographers I may note that the velume 
was edited and contributed to by Mr. 
Francis Storr (1839-1919) who edited The 
Journal of Education from 1878 to 1918 

J. M. Butiocs. 

87 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


E. D, A. M. was the late Edmund Doidge 
Anderson Morshead, who was born Feb. 4, 
1849, and died Oct. 25, 1912. He was 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, 1874-9, 
and assistant master at Winchester College, 
1872-4, and from September, 1879, to 
He was the translator of 


August, 1904. 


five plays of Atschylus into verse, ViZ., 
‘The Agamemnon,’ 1877, which, with @ 
translation of the ‘Choephore’ and ‘ Eu- 
menides,’ was published as ‘ The House of 
Atreus’ in 1881, 2nd ed., 1889, 3rd ed. (in 
‘Golden Treasury Series’), 1901, 4th _ed.. 
(in same series), 1904, ‘The Suppliant 
Maidens,’ 1883, and ‘The Prometheus 
Bound,’ 1899 ; translator of the ‘ Ajax’ and 
the ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles into prose, and 
the ‘(Edipus Tyrannus’ into verse 1885. 
He was joint editor with Mr. Edward Johm 
Turner of ‘ Faust,’ part 1, with notes, &c.,. 
1882, and Select Poems of Schiller; and 
editor of books 3 and 4 of ‘ Childe Harold.’ 
He was a frequent contributor to The 


Journal of Education. In ‘Prizes and 
Proximes....By Contributors to The 
Journal of Education’ (London, 1882) 


translations by him appear on pp. 9, 37, 
39-41, 49, 50-51, 52-53, 54-55, 56, 57 and 58, 
and an original poem on p. 1. 
JoHn B. WAINEWRICHT. 
[Several other correspondents thanked for 
supplying this identification.] 


Cettic Parron Saints (12 S. vi. 110, 
172, 237).—I am greatly indebted to the 
correspondents who have wished to help 
me in the solution of the point raised. So 
far I am unable to find in these books any 
definite attempts to show if the place was- 
the habitat of the saint, or the saint the 
founder of the township. How far these 
local saints received canonization from 
Rome is another mystery. To make my 
point clear I will take the personage known. 
under the several names of Machutus, Malo, 
Maclou and Mawes. Three places with. 
saintship attached are now recognized. 
Further we know that the name Malo was: 
applied to individuals without the prefix,. 
from which we may infer that when the 
wandering Welsh priest had succeeded to be 
Abbot of Aleph, and subsequently extended 
his spiritual and temporal jurisdiction to- 
the neighbouring township, it had not 
attained the title it has since enjoyed. 

L. G. R. 


Rue DE BourG, LAUSANNE (12 S. vi. 274).. 
—Whatever privileges the inhabitants of 
this street once enjoyed, they had dis- 
appeared in the first half of the last century. 
The south side still retained some of the old 
houses whose gardens overlooked the plane- 
trees under which Gibbon completed his 
work. On the north side there were (im: 





1855) only shops; there were some also om 
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the south. There was, however, still current 
-@ saying with regard to the Lausannois, that 
there were three distinct social ‘‘sets,’’ 
“the Chatelains, the rue de Bourg and the 
de Cerjats.’’ The last person to retain her 
title was the Comtesse de Sellon who lived 
.at the Chateau d’Allaman on the route to 
Morges. I recollect her well and by a 
coincidence I also came in contact in 1862 
-with Count — Jarlsberg, the last title- 
sholder in Norway. LGR. 


“THE BEAUTIFUL Mrs, Conpuitt ”’ (12S. 
~v, 321; vi. 213).—As often happens in 
wishing to be brief, one becomes obscure. 
Mr. R. PrerpPoint would have been saved 
much had it been more clearly stated that 
the lady was so described in one of those 
‘numerous books of memoirs, &c., which 
‘issued in a@ continuous stream between 1830 
and 1850 from the firm of Bentley, Col- 
bourne, &e., The portrait of Mrs. Con- 
duitt’s sister, which I have seen. is that of 
.@ lady in the costume of the earlier half of 
the last century. If Sir John Soane had 
left a biographer as well as a museum to 
-commemorate him we might have known 
more of the beautiful Mrs. Conduitt. 
Bournemouth. L. G. R. 

‘Tue ITmNERARY OF ANTONINUS’ (12 S. 
vi. 252, 277). In’my reply to this query— 
printed at the latter reference ‘ Stantford 
Bridge,” and “‘ Stainford Bridge ”’ should in 
both cases be Stamford Bridge. I put a query 
to this, as it seems that it is still a matter for 
dispute whether Stamford Bridge is the 
Roman Derventio or not. Camden calls it 
‘imply ‘‘on the River Derwent.’’ Burton 
in his ‘Commentary on the Antonine Itin- 
erary’ says it is Aldby, which is to the 
north of Stamford Bridge. On modern 
maps the Roman road is marked as crossing 
‘the Derwent at Stamford Bridge. Will 
some one throw more light on the matter ? 

H. P. Harr. 


AMBER (12 S. vi. 27], 297).—The idea that 
amber worn round the neck will confer 
immunity from catching cold appears at 
first sight to be a relic, preserved in folk 
medicine, of the union of medicine and 
magic which was so conspicuous a feature 
of Anglo-Saxon, indeed of nearly all primi- 
tive, medicine. It would then be regarded 
as the amulet which would fend from the 
elf-shot. In the same category would be 


cramp rings, the potato carried by the 
rheumatic, and the necklace of heads made 








from the root of the peony still used by 
West Sussex children to aid them in cutting 
their tecth. 

I think, however, another explanation is 
possible. Amber was used internally by 
the old_ physicians. 
Materia Medica,’ 93) describes amber as 
the tears of the poplar which are discharged 
into the river Po and get concreted into a 
golden coloured substance. ‘lhis being pul- 
verized and drunk stops defluxions of the 
stomach and bowel. Aben Mesuai calls it a 
hotand dry medicine: says that it strengthens 
the brain and is useful to men of cold tem- 
perament. The wearing of amber to pre- 
vent one catching a cold may therefore have 
had a rational basis according to the views 
once in vogue. The ancient theory that 
disease was due to an intemperies of one of 
the humours, attributed catarrh to an 
excess of pituiia (phlegm) flowing from the 
brain. Pituita was a cold and moist humour 
and we still speak of a ‘‘ cold in the head.” 
Supposing, as they probably did, that the 
properties of amber might be absorbed 
through its contact with the skin, the 
exhibition of a hot and dry drug would be 
a reasonable remedy to strengthen the brain 
and fortify a cold temperament. 

1 use the word remedy in its primary 
meaning. ‘‘Remedium ne __ periclitemur 
datur. Medicamentum ad subita pericula 
aptatur. Atque ita Remedium submovet 
imminentia: Medicamentum sanat insana ”’ 
(‘ Fronto de differentiis vocabulorum *). 

At the present time the use of amber is 
not unknown in medicine. One to five 
drops of the Oleum succini has been recom- 
mended in persistent hiccough, asthma and 
whooping cough: and a liniment of the oils 
of amber, clove and olive has been used as 
an external application in rheumatism. 

Rory FLETCHER. 


Monkery’s WINE (12 S. vi. 295).—It is 
worth while noting for comparison that the 
3ritish language contains several (chiefly 
slang) terms implying association with 
monkeys. A few may be quoted. In Botany 
‘*monkey’s bread-tree ’’ is a colloquialism 
for the Baobab ; “‘ monkey flower ’’ for the 
genus Mimulus ; “monkey’s porridge-pot ” 
or “monkey pot” for Lecythis ollaria and 
Lecythis minor; “monkey’s cup” for the 
genus Nepenthes; ‘“monkey’s dinner-bell ” 
for Hura crepitans ; and “ monkey-puzzle ” 
for Araucaria imbricata. : 

“Sucking the monkey,”’ referred to im 
‘Peter Simple,’ means either drinking from 
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@ cocoanut, the milk of which has been 
removed and replaced by rum, or else 
tapping a cask by means of a straw, i.e., a 
“monkey pump.” F. Gorpon Roe. 


EVANS OF THE STRAND (12 S. vi. 252, 281). 
-—Robert Harding Evans is said to have had 
for an aunt, Eleanor, wife of William Burton 
(born 1753, died 1785), one of Sir John 
Burton’s brothers (v. ante, p. 313). Can any 
one supply exact details? All I know of 
‘her is that she resided at Staplehurst until 
about the time of a daughter’s marriage in 
1804. 

G. F. R. B. asks for evidence that Thomas 
and William Evans were sons of Robert 
Harding Evans. Since they all belonged to 
my maternal ancestry, I think that this 
point is beyond dispute, although I am 
prepared to abate my claim that Charles 
Evans was at Westminster, as I cannot 
‘support it otherwise than by hearsay. 

F. Gorpon Rog. 


Oxp Catna (12 8. vi. 294).—I believe that 
‘this familiar army expression is analogous 
‘to, if not directly derived from, the French 
chineur, which is alternatively a “ slanderer ”’ 
in military slang, a buyer of girls’ hair in 
thieves’ talk, or a hawker in popular 
phraseology. Albert Barri¢re gives it in his 
“ Argot and Siang’ (London, 1889), together 
with chinois: equivalent of “bloke” and 
“cove’’; a term of friendship between 
soldiers, but of contempt when applied by 
them to civilians. As is usual in such eases, 
the speaker’s intention is defined by the tone 
of the voice. I think that the British army 
always employs “old china’’ in a friendly 
or bantering sense. F. Gorpon Ror. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street. W.1. 


“China’’ is a contraction for ‘ china 
‘plate ” which is rhyming slang for ‘“ mate.”’ 
Thus “old ehina’’ is the same as “old 
mate,”’ RAYMOND LEE, 

66 Hereford Road, W.2. 


FiInxte Street (12 S. v. 69. 109, 279; 
vi, 25, 114, 176, 198).—At the last reference 
‘your correspondent, Y. T., appears to consider 
that Winkle Street at Calbourne in the Isle 
ot Wight owes its name to Danish influence. 
‘But, as a writer in the Quarterly Review for 
July, 1874, points out, 

“ineessant as were their descents, culminating 
In the terribie devastations of 1001, when tire 
and sword swept over the whole island, the Danes 





made no permanent settlement in Wight. Local 
omenclature, that invaluable handmaid to | 








history, is here our guide ; and the entire absence 
of Danish elements in the names of places—the 
bys; and holms, and thorps—which are so abun- 
dant in the East of England, proves beyond 
question that the Danes came for booty, not for 
tillage, and looked on the island as a sojourning 
place, not as a home.’’ 

Nor does it seem at all necessary to 
attribute the name to the Danes. A 
reference to Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon and 
English Dictionary ’ (London, J. R. Smith, 
1881) shows that wincel, a corner, was & 
word used by our Anglo-Saxon torefathers 
themselves, and therefore a_ satisfactory 
English origin can be found for Winkle 
Street at Calbourne, and this, in the general 
absence in the island of Danish elements in 
place-names, would appear to be the most 
probable explanation of it. 

Wa. SEL¥r-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


FRANK BARBER, Dr. JOHNSON’S BLACK 
SERVANT (12 S. vi. 296).—Full details con- 
cerning this man are given by Mr. Aleyn 


Lyell Reade in ‘Johnsonian Gleanings,’ 
part ii. This was privately printed for the 
author at the Arden Press, Oswaldestre 


House, Norfolk Street, in 1912. 
STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


An elaborate monograph with illustra- 
tions is devoted to the above by Mr. Aleyn 
Lyell Reade in his ‘ Johnsonian Gleanings,’ 
part 2, privately printed at the Arden 
Press, Oswaldestre House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand (1912). As ‘‘ Frank the black ’’ has 
been thus faithfully dealt with, I, as a 
member of Dr. Johnson’s College, hope 
I may live to see an equally exhaustive 
monograph—also with illustrations—upon 
‘** Hodge, the mangy cat”! 

A. R. BayLey. 


Dock-LEAVES AND NeTrLe-stines (12 §, 
vi. 295).—The custom of using dock-leaves 
as a cure or as an alleviation of the pain 
caused by nettle stings was quite a common 
one in Cornwall years ago and is probably 
still, The application was supposed not to 
be efficacious unless one repeated at the 
same time a couplet which I cannot now 
recollect. W. Roserts. 


Dock-leaves have a certain cooling pro- 
perty probably due to the acid in them, 
which is, I presume, oxalic acid, the dock 
being related to the sorrel. The leaves, 
wetted with spring water. relieve to some 
extent the pain of burning. Formerly the 
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dock—especially its root—had a place in 
medicine as a remedy in many skin affec- 
tions, such as scabies, &ec. The official 
ointment into which it entered, the first 
title of which was Ungquentum ad Pruritum 
Scabiosorum, afterwards changed to Un- 
guentum ex Oxylapatho, was a very old 


preparation and survived in our pharma- 
copeeia until 1746. C. C. B. 
‘*DIDDYKITES’’ AND Guipsies (12 §&. 


vi. 149, 193, 216, 261).—In Suffolk a Papist 
was often spoken of as a Roman-diddy, and 
as teats are called ‘‘diddies’’ I deemed 
there was some allusion to the Gospel milk, 
but the remarks that have been made on the 
above suggest the far better derivation, that 
** diddy ”’ is here a contraction of diddykite — 
a pretender, and a Roman-diddy is therefore 
a Roman pretender. H. A. Harris. 


Masor Joun BERNARDI (12 S. vi. 296).— 
Major Bernardi’s story was a very remark- 
able one and shows a most extraordinary 
state of affairs during the reigns of William 
Iff., Anne, George !. and George II. re- 
specting Acts of Parliament. 


John Bernardi was an Englishman of 


Genoese extraction, his father and grand-: 


father having been agents for the Republic 
of Genoa at the English Court. In early 
life he was in the Dutch army under the 
Prince of Orange, but at the time of the 
Revolution he sided with James II., entered 
the English army, attained the rank of 
major and fought at the battle of the Boyne 
and at the siege of Limerick. 

In 1691, on the discovery of Sir George 
Barclay’s plot against King William he was 
arrested on suspicion with no proof of being 
one of the conspirators, and committed to 
Newgate where he was kept for forty years 
till, in 1736, death released him at the age 
of 82. He was never tried nor admitted to 
bail. He frequently claimed his legal 
rights during each of the afore-mentioned 
reigns, but the only result of his applications 
was that at different times six Acts of 
Parliament were passed authorising fresh 
terms of imprisonment ! 

Major Bernardi had one great comfort 
during his incarceration, namely the com- 
pany of his wife who, we are told, by a writer 
of the day, “by her industry contributed 
much to his support and comfort and to 
keeping of his heart from breaking.’”’ ‘Ten 
children were the result of this marriage in 
Newgate. so probably he has descendants. 





Even Macaulay says John Bernardi’s: 
name ‘‘ has derived a melancholy celebrity 
from a punishment so strangely prolonged 
that it at length shocked a generation which. 
could not remember his crime.”’ 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Born at Evesham, 1657, son of Count 
Francis Bernardi. Was wounded on active: 
service in Holland; arrested in London in 
1696 as a suspected conspirator m ‘the 
assassination plot’’ against William IIL, 
but was never tried. Imprisoned in New- 
gate for nearly forty years and died there 
in his 80th year, Sept. 20, 1736. (See 
‘D.N.B.’ (re-issue) ii. 389-90.) 

H. G. Harrison. 


Spror or Sproat (12 8. vi. 274).—The- 
following may have some bearing on the 
meaning of this name,—from ‘Surnames as: 


a Science,’ by Robert Ferguson, M.P., 
F.S.A. (1884); chap. x., ‘Names which are 
Not what they Seem’ (section, ‘ Names: 


Apparently from Fishes ’) :— 

“Spratt I class along with Sprout and. Sprott 
(Sprot, ‘ Domesday ’), comparing them with O.G.- 
Sprutho, as from Goth. sprauto, nimble,.active.”’. 

RussELL MARKLAND. 


Sir WILLIAM BLacksTONE, 1723-80 (12 S.. 
vi. 209).—Madan’s ‘ Chart of Oxford: Print- 
ing,’ printed for the Bibliographical: Society, 
1904, though it does not say that Blackstone: 
was a practical printer, states on p. 22 that 
a dispute arose about the nomination of 
delegates to the Press, which induced him. 
to investigate the statutes and condition 
of the Press, and that he dealt with these- 
in a ‘ Letter to the Vice-Chancellor ’ (1757). 
He shows that the Press was at a low ebb: 
from 1722-56, but he succeeded in infusing 
new order and new life into it, which: it has 
never lost. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


GRANDFATHER C'Lock (12 S. vi. 251, 298).. 
—-I have been personally acquainted with. 
Mr. J. L. Bath, for many years: he is still 
alive, and about 80 years of age, residing 


at 4 Cleveland Terrace, Bath. He was 
always noted for these clocks. THis great 


speciality was adding chimes to clocks,. 
repeater watches, &c., and I know his 
services were in great request all over the 
United Kingdom. J have seen many beauti- 
ful specimens of his work, and am surprised: 
he is not mentioned in Britten’s list. 
H. Humrnurigs. 
4 Prior Park Buildings, Bath. 
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BREEDING OF Woopcocks (128. v. 319).— 
_As my query has not been answered I may 
perhaps be allowed to give the results of 
janquiries undertaken on my behalf by an 
obliging legalfriend He discovered, through 
the Leicester Probate Registrar, the will of 
-@ widow, Mary Tupman, which was proved 


-about the time in question. Nothing in the 


will relates to the breeding of woodcocks, 
but it is a very curious coincidence that 
Mrs. Tupman appointed a Rev. Hy. Wood- 


-cock as her executor! Possibly this fact 


was the origin of the story given by the 
author of ‘ Rural Sports,’ vol. iii. (1812), 
pp. 167-8. Hueu 8. GLAaDsToneE. 


JEANNE OF FLANDERS (125. vi. 208, 235).— 


“Ulysse Chevalier, ‘ Répertoire des sources 


historiques du moyen age, Bio-biblio- 
graphie, col. 3987, under the heading 
“Robert, fils de Robert III., comte de 
Flandre, seigneur de Cassel et de Dun- 


‘kerque 1320, +1331,” refers to a work by 


P. J. E. de Smyttere, ‘ Robert de Cassel et 
Jehanne de Bretagne sa femme (XIV¢ s.),’ 


‘Hazebrouck, 1886. As this book has over 


350 pages it ought to contain the information 
wanted. Epwarp BEnsty. 


Hincks AND Fovutkes Faminies (12 S. 
vi. 229).—Pedigrees of Foulkes in Ear- 
waker’s ‘ History of St. Mary’s-on-the- Hill,’ 
Chester, pp. 268-9, and Ormerod’s « Cheshire’ 
(1882), ii. 771, show that the Currie family 
represent Robert Foulkes, who married 
Susanna, daughter of Edward Hincks of 


‘Chester. 


A writer in the ‘Cheshire Sheaf,’ ser. i. 
vol. ii. (1880), p. 120 said that the direct 
descendant in the male line of the Hincks 
family of Chester and Huntington (co. 
Chester) was then Capt. T. C, Hincks of 
Breckenbrough, co. York 

R. Stewart Brown. 


™ CGurtous SuRNAMES (12 S. vi. 68, 196, 
238, 282, 302).—I have just now found in MS. 
‘Lincoln Chapter Acts,’ July 17, 1350, the 
name John Swete in bedde (sweat in bed). 
ov EE. 


“STUNNING ”’ (12 S. v. 335; vi. 298).— 
(a) The idea of the word “stunning” as 
equivalent to ‘‘ amazingly admirable ”’ (very 
often connoting bulk or ‘“‘ out-size’’) is 
illustrated by Lucretius, iv. 1157 (Munro, 
1163) : ‘* Magna atque immanis, KaTdézAnéis, 
plenaque honoris,”’ among other hypocoristie 
‘terms of Greek slang. (b) May I protest 











against the phrase “ now obsolete” ? Surely 
“stunning Warrington’  (‘ Pendennis,’ 
cap. 28) is still understanded of the people. 
That no later quotation is given in the 
‘N.E.D.’ proves nothing. I hear the word 
used several times a year : and in any case a 
word should not be called obsolete short of 
an occultation of two centuries. 
H. K. Sr. J. S. 


F. E. Huarorp (12 S8. vi. 252).—An 
account of Ferdinando Enrico Hugford, and 
of his younger brother, Ignazio Enrico, is 
given in ‘D.N.B.’ See also Walpole’s 
‘ , oJ " ,’ * 8 . 

Letters,’ Mrs. Toynbee’s edition, vol. i., 
p. 303 ; vol. ii., pp. 288, 405. 

CInQvoys. 


Tone OF BOoDENSTOWN, co. KILDARE: 
PRosPEROUS (12 8. vi. 288).—On p. 289, s.v. 
** 3. Matthew Tone’”’ Mr. Henry FItzGERALD 
REYNOLDS writes “Had a cotton manu- 
factory at Prosperans (?) co. Kildare.” 
There can, I think, be little doubt that 
Prosperous is the name wanted. It is about 
three miles due West of Clain. Robert 
Brooke, having acquired a fortune in the 
East, first established in or about 1780, a 
cotton factory in Dublin. Then he pro- 
ceeded to build a new town, in order to 
remove the works from the insalubrity and 
expensive living of the metropolis. In 
three years it was finished. He also, in co- 
operation with one Kirchoffen, set up the 
business of making machinery. In these 
undertakings he spent £18,000. He called 
his “rising colony’ ‘‘ Prosperous.” Hav- 
ing in further constructions, aqueducts, &e., 
exceeded his means, he obtained from the 
Trish Legislature a grant of £25,000. In 
1786 he applied for more aid, which was 
refused, and he became insolvent. In 24 
hours 1,400 looms were stopped. The 
manufactures continued on a small scale, 
* till 1798, when they became an object of 
attack from the rebels, since which time 
Prosperous has gradually descended to 
decay, and only a few scattered weavers 
now [c. 1822] linger among its ruins.’’ See 
‘The Irish Tourist,’ no date c. 1822, vol. ii., 
pp. 173-175, 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(12 S. vi. 202, 234, 261, 282, 300).—To the list 
of books on the speaking of Latin (at the 
third reference) may be added ‘How to 
speak Latin,’ by Stephen W. Wiley (John 
Murphy & Co., New York, 1896),—a useful 
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little work (204 pp.) containing (1) forms of 

speech for ordinary occasions of life ; (2) dia- 

logues; (3) readings; (4) an alphabetical 

list of aphorisms, &c. The dialogues are 

based on Cordevius. A. W. GREENUP. 
St. John’s Hall, Highbury, N. 


Tue LONDON University (128. vi. 270).— 
The opening sentence of Mr. Ateck ABRA- 
HAMS’ interesting note on the opposition 
that the old London University had to 
encounter, is open to a misconception which 
I am sure the writer did not intend. Mr. 
Abrahams writes :—‘‘ The intended return 
of the University to the neighbourhood of 
Gower Street,’’ &c. It is true that Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, was, in its early 


days, known as the London University 
(1827). But the name was a misnomer, for 


the institution could not grant degrees, and 
owing to the opposition of various chartered 
bodies, and the promoters of King’s College, 
London, opened in 1831, to provide an 
education of a university character, the 
Privy Council in 1835, decided to incorporate 
the Gower Street institution under the name 
of London University College, and_ to 
establish a distinct examining body, to be 
ealled the University of London. On 
Nov. 29, 1836, charters were granted to 
London University College and the Univer- 
sity of London, provision being made that 
the latter should be under the general 
control of the Government. It is perhaps 
just as well that the fact should he noted, 
that the old London University and the 
University of London have always been 
separate institutions. F. A. RUSSELL. 
116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Lore OF THE CANE (12S. vi. 252, 302).— 
I well remember in my schooldays the 
use of rosin as a palliative to the punishment 
by way of a “hander ’”’ from the cane. It 
was often resorted to by those whose attend- 
ance before the master was pretty frequent. 
The rosin was ground to a powder and well 
rubbed into the palms of the hand and 
fingers. Its frequent application tended 
to harden the skin, and thus lessen the pain 
of the infliction. Moreover, there was an 
idea prevalent that it had the effect of 
splitting the end of the cane. The punish- 
ing power of such a cane was less than that 
not so conditioned. I am going back in 
memory forty and more years ago: but 


from what I gathered recently the belief in 
application 
qucory 
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asked a nephew of mine—at school within 
the last few years—if its use was still pre- 
valent. He told me it was. Asked why 
it was used, he replied, that among the 
young ideas it was thought to have the 
effect of causing the cane to glance off when 
the hand was held out obliquely to the 
master. It used to be the custom tor the 
experienced to hold out the hand with a sort 
of downward movement and a _ turning 
motion of the knuckles, so that the full 
foree of the blow did not fall on the hand 
in the horizontal position: this lessened the 
“sting ’’; the rosin assisted by making the 
cane “ glance ”’ off. Such was the explana- 
tion. [remember that if we tried this game 
on our old Dominie he had 2, way of bringing 
his arm round and under the hand with a 
sharp rap on the knuckles. It was best to 
play the game with him. He had a way with 
him that was not pleasant if you tried to 
evade your due punishment. 

[ have some recollection of lemon peel, as 
mentioned by Mr. MARCHANT, being used; 
but I think rosin was the generally favoured 
specific in my time. C. P. Hate. 

South Hackney, N.E. 


Vourarre’s ‘CanpipE,’ Part IT. (12 §. 
vi. 296).—A copy of the ‘ Editio Princeps’ 
preserved in the Taylorian Library, at 
Oxford, which I have before me, bears the 
following pseudonymous title: ‘ Candide 
ou VOptimisme, traduit de l’Allemand de: 
Mr. le Docteur Ralph fie., Voltaire].’ 
Brunet’s * Manuel ’ (v. 1363) quotes it under 
the same title, adding in brackets [“ sans 
lieu d’impression’’], and giving its date, 
1759, in 12mo. 

The work is printed, including the ‘ Table 
des 30 chapitres,’ upon 240 pp., and appears 
to be complete, for the last sentence of 
p. 237 finishes thus: ‘‘ Cela est bien dit, 
répondit Candide, mais il faut cultiver notre 
jardin. —Fin.”’ H. Kress. 


Nursery TALES AND THE Brsre (12 §. 
271, 300).—As early as 1 S. v. 610 the 
extraordinary guess at the origin of ‘ Punch 
and Judy,’ referred to by Mr. A. R. BAYLEY 
in vour latest number was introduced to our 
notice. Rusticus (Edgmond, Salop) en- 
quired: ‘Are any of your readers of 
*N. & Q.’ not aware that ‘ Punch and Judy’ 
is a corruption both in word and deed of 
‘Pontius cum Judeis’?’’ One corre- 
spondent, N. B. (1 8. vi. 43) confessed that 
he was not aware of it and said that he had 
supposed that Judy was derived from 
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Judas.’ Years later, unless I greatly err, 
Prof. Skeat condemned the whole invention 
in ‘N. & Q.’, but I cannot track the refer- 
ence. It may perhaps serve to quote what 
he wrote in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ 
to show what he thought of the bit of 
mystery play erudition which has such 
popular charm. ‘Judy no more stands for 
Judzi or Judas than Punch for Pontius.”’ 
The history of the words should be studied 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ and the blunder buried. 
St. SwitTHIn. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKSELLER’S 
LaBEL (12 8. vi. 205, 280).—Speaking of a 
recipe which contained ironfilings, sage, 
agrimony, se@ scurvy grass, garden scurvy 
grass, worm wood, &c., with white wine and 
sherry wine added, and which he recom- 
mends as an invaluable antidote for dropsy 
and scurvy, Dr. George Bate (1608-69), the 
court physician, and fellow of the Royal 
Society says :— 

“Though this is a good tincture, yet that is 
much stronger which is made with the best 
spirit of scurvy grass....It not only cures 
deplorable dropsies and inveterate scurvies, but 
also the gout, jaundice, rheumatism, t:emblings, 
palsies, and many other distempers of tne nerves ”’ 
(‘Pharmacopceia Bateana,’ translated by W. 
Salmon, M.P., p. 184). 

N. W. Hit. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN City CHURCHES (12 S. 
vi. 294).—The following books should be of 
use :— 


Rushen (FP. C.) Churchyard Inscriptions of the 
City of London. 8vo. 1910. 

Fisher (Payne) Catalogue of Tombs in the 
Churches of the City of London. 1666. London, 
1668; revised and edited by G. B. Morgan. 
4to. 1885. 

Weever (J.) Antient Funeral Monuments of 
Great Britain. 4to. 1767. (London, pp. 141- 


456). 

Rushen (P. C.) Transcripts of Monumental In- 
scriptions in and about the late Church of the 
United Parishes of SS. George and Botolph, 
Botolph Lane. 4to. 1904. 

Denham (J. F.) Views exhibiting the Exterior, 
Interior, and Prineipal Monuments, with His- 
torical Account of St. Dunstan in the West. 
Imp. 4to. No date (¢. 1829). 

Murray (T. B.) Chronicles of a City Church: St. 
Dunstan in the East. Sm. 4to. 1859. 

Staples (J.) Notes on St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. 
8vo. 1881. 

For inscription on, and illustration ot» 
monumental brass in St. Dunstan’s in the 
West, 1530, see E. R. Suftiing’s ‘ English 
Church Brasses ’ (1910), p. 195. 

H. G. Harrison. 
| Aysgarth, Sevenoaks. 





HRutes on Bavita. 


English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1632. Edited from: 
the Original Song Books by E. H. Fellowes. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 


THis work falls into two parts: (1) the Madri- 
galists ; (2) the Lutenists. Each part is virtually 
a book by itself having its own List of the Authors, 
Notes and Index of First Lines. The sets of 
lyrics are arranged alphabetically under the- 
names of the musical composers. The work of the 
Madrigalists ranges in date from 1588 (William 
Byrd’s : Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadnes 
and Pietie ’) to Martin Peerson’s ‘ Motets or Grave 
Chamber Musique’ published in 1630; that of 
the Lutenists from John Dowland’s ‘ First Booke 
of Songes or Ayres’ of 1597 to Walter Porter’s 
‘ Madrigales and Ayres’ of 1632. 

A few of these Sets have been published before 
—notably in Herr Wilhelm Bolle’s ‘ Die gedruck- 
ten englischen Liederbiicher bis 1600’: and a 
certain number of madrigal ‘‘ words’’ have a 
recognised place in English literature. But 
what Mr. Fellowes gives us here has been on the 
whole almost unknown or difficult to obtain, 
hitherto, and this volume is certain of a hearty 
welcome from lovers of music and poetry, as welk 
as from the student of literature. 

The Preface reminds us—as of “‘ a fact too little 
known to the ordinary man of letters ’’—that at 
the turn of the seventeenth century English music 
was ‘‘in the forefront of the music of Europe.’ * 
The last word has not by any means, we think, 
been said upon the theory of the relation between 
music and words; and the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean lyrics, written or chosen to be set to 
music, offer an excellent field for the study of the 
problem. The composers of madrigals brought the 
closest attention to bear upon the words: the 
music, far from obscuring or submerging their 
sense and force, was designed to enhance these. 
No doubt, the keen appreciation of good verse, 
common at this time, contributed much towards 
the practice of marrying verse with music upon 
more or less equal terms. 

Yet a perusal of this collection drives home 
the conviction that the obstacle, whatever it is, 
to real equality in that marriage remains in- 
superable. 

These songs are, in a high proportion, genuinely 
poetry. Their syllables are apt for singing: in 
fact, this book illustrates with great felicity the 
possibilities of roundness and sonorousness in 
English. But, with one or two exceptions, they 
lack the crowning something which enables poetry 
to live by its own right. They are, in fact, true 
songs in that they postulate music; leaving a 
reader unsatisfied with them as they stand. It 
would, we think, have been possible—if one had 
not known it—to conjecture that they belonged 
to fully developed, highly self-conscious and 
elaborate music : just as it would probably occur 
to an intelligent reader, who should be told that 
the Psalms, or the choruses in a Greek tragedy, 
were intended to be sung, that they would be 
found set to music relatively simple and sub- 
ordinate. 

In considering the madrigals—the licence 
allowed the composer in dealing with the verse, 
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-and the care taken by him to adhere to the 
natural accent of speech—one is tempted to 
-~wonder that song and regular verse never, save 
for one or two settings of verses from the Psalter, 
parted company. The element of rime may be 
-taken to have determined this constancy; it 
might perhaps be successfully contended that 
rime has at least as much importance in sung 
-as in spoken verse. 

On the whole, the Lutenists carry off the palm 
for poetry. For one thing, they have Campian 
-among them—whom most of us hitherto have 
known as Campion. Mr. Fellowes’s spelling is 
justified by the title-pages of the song-writer’s 
‘books of Airs, and also by the poet’s mode of 
Latinizing his name: ‘“‘ Tho. Campiani Epigramma, 


In Walter Porter’s set we came across a long, 
rather clumsy anticipation of Mr. Yeats’s beauti- 
ful stanza, 

How many loved your moments of glad grace. 

In Philip Rossiter’s ‘ Book of Airs’ standing 
out from the mass of the rather heavily-pondered, 
slow-moving, ornate verses is a fresh, abrupt, 
little song, with a curious rhythm, beginning 
Shall I come if I swim? Wide are the waves 

you see, 
which, again, contrasted with the others, has 

-something of the effect of the outburst— 
What voices are these, &c., 
in Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Tristram and Iseult.’ 

The pretty lullaby of Robert Verstegan’s, 
“Upon my lap my sovereign sits,’ appears among 
the madrigals in Martin Peerson’s ‘ Private 
Music.’ Peerson’s ‘ Motets’ are all settings to 
words from Fulke Greville’s ‘ Caelica ’ Sonnets— 
excepting the elegy on the poet at the end. East, 
Ravenscroft and Thomas Weelkes have a set of 
doggerel rimes on tobacco. Sidney, Davison, 
Ben Jonson, Anthony Munday, Daniel, Donne, 
Greene, Carew, and several other poets less well 
known are represented here and we think that 
an index of these might be provided in a second 
edition. In view of that we may mention the 
evident dropping out of ‘‘ not”’ in the first line 
on p. 341. 

The Notes—which show among other interest- 
ing things how many of he songs are translations 
—attest the care with which the text of each lyric 
has been settled. It is with the texts alone that 
this book is concerned, both the music of the 
songs, and the biographies of the composers 
having been dealt with in Mr. Fellowes’s earlier 
book ‘ The English Madrigal Composers.’ 


The Library. Fourth Series, Vol. i. No. 1., with 
which are incorporated the 7J'ransactions of the 
Bibliographical Society. New Series, vol. i. No. 1. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Siz JoHN MacAtisTEr, the founder of The Library 

is much to be congratulated ; he has carried on 

that magazine for thirty years, a length of life 
which no other bibliographical magazine can rival. 

He has now transferred it to the Bibliographical 

Society, and we have before us the first number of 

a new series in which The Library incorporates the 

Transactions of the Society. These latter have 

hitherto been published in a biennial volume—but 

will now appear in quarterly parts, and may be 





purchased by non-members—the annual su , a 
tion being 10s. 6d. bor 

This first number contains the entertaining paper 
on ‘ Travesties of Shakespeare’s Plays’ read before — 
the Society last November by Mr. R. Farquharson 
Sharp, and part of Mr. F. W. Bourdillon’s pa 
on ‘ Huon de Bordeaux’ and ‘ Melusine,’ read taal 
mr aaa very careful and scholarly piece of 
work. 

Mr. Winship’s Annual Letter on Bibliographical 
work in the United States contains good notes on 
the Catalogues of the Widener and John Carter 
Brown Libraries. Mr. Winship suggests a problem 
for solution by English readers—to wit, the identifi- 
cation of forty entries in the list of John Harvard’s 
books, which have defied the researches of Mr, 
Potter (v. the Publications of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts for March of this year). 

The reviews deal with ‘Wiegendrucke und 
Handschriften,’ a _ bibliographical ‘ Festgabe’ 
offered to Dr. Haebler; with a Catalogue of the 
Incunabula in the Premonstratensian ;Canonry at 
Schligl (Upper Austria); with Dr. Bradley’s 
theory about the numbered sections in Old English 
Poetical MSS., and with Mr. Septimus Rivington’s 
history of his family. 





Notices to Corresnonidents. 


EpDITortAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of * Notes and Queries’ ” —Adver- 
tisements and Busiriess Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns shculd bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Mason Wo. Parry (12 S. vi. 295).—Mr. H. G. 
HARRISON writes: ‘‘ There is a short account of 
him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ which lacks however dates of 
birth and death.”’ ; 
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